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TEMPERA AND ENCAUSTIC IN ANTIOTITY AND 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 

From, "Painting Popularly Explained," by T. J. Goluck and J. Timm. 

But before all was ranked Apelles (from about 350 to 330 
B.o.), though bis real superiority is not very clearly apparent. 
Haydon pettishly attributes it to the circumstance of his having 
beeo a "fashionable" portrait-painter. Certainly, be painted 
very "flattering" portraits of his master, Alexander; as, for 
example, that famous one in the temple of Diana at Ephesus, in 
which Alexander is represented wielding the lightnings of Jupi- 
ter, " his hand," says Pliny, " standing quite out of the pic- 
ture;" and be was paid accordingly, receiving no less than 
fifty talents of gold (upwards of £50,000) from the royal 
treasury. But the fact of his having been a portrait-painter 
does not lessen his claim to be considered a great artist. On 
the contrary, the greatest masters have been distinguished as 
portrait-painters; and Apelles 1 style was evidently that of the 
highest " historical " portraiture. A still more celebrated work 
was his picture of Venus Anadyomene, or Tenus rising out of 
the waters, taken from the people of Cos by Augustus in lieu of 
one hundred talents tribute. His works were principally dis- 
tinguished for a certain charis or grace ; but be allowed that 
Protugenes equalled him in all respects save knowing when to 
leave off.* Protogenes, whose too careful finish is here alluded 
to, was a comparatively self-taught artist, but who, by faithful 
study of nature, rendered his works invaluable. The anecdote 
told of Apelles, that, finding Protogenes was not appreciated 
by the Ehodians, he offered to purchase the unsold pictures of 
his brother-artist at bis own price — that when Protogenes 
named a sum far below their value, Apelles fixed fifty talents, 
allowing it to be reported at Rhodes that he intended to dispose 
of them as hisown, and thus opened the eyes of the Ebodians 
to the merit of their painter, and induced them to secure the 
pictures for themselves at the price named — is highly honorable 
to the generous Grecian. But much more within our plan is 
the story of the celebrated contest of lines between these paint- 
ers, which has given rise to much discussion. The anecdote is 
given to the following effect by Pliny : Apelles, upon his arrival 
at Rhodes, immediately sought out the studio of Protogenes, 
who happened to be from home; but an old woman was in at- 
tendance, and a large panel was standing ready prepared on the 
easel. When the old woman inquired what name she should 
give to her master upon his return, Apelles answered by taking 
a pencil wet with color, and drawing a line (Mnea) on the 
panel, sayiog, simply, "i?w." "When Protogenes returned, the 
old woman mentioned what had happened; and when Proto- 
genes saw the panel, he instantly exclaimed, " Apelles has been 
here, for that is the work of no other hand." Whereupon he 

* Other well-known sayings are attributed to Apelles. It is said to 
have been a rule with him never to have spent a day without in some 
way or other exercising his pencil ; hence his maxim — nulla dies sine 
lined. Again, it was the custom with Greek painters to expose their 
pictures when finished to the public view, in the front or in the 
porches of their houses ; and Apelles having in this way " exhibited " 
a picture, a cobbler found fault with the sandal of one of the figures of 
Apelles, a criticism to which the painter listened ; but, perceiving it 
corrected on the following day, the cobbler was bold enough to venture 
to criticise the leg also; when Apelles came out and indignantly said, 
adopting the reading of Pliny, given in Sillig's " Dictionary of Ancient 
Artists," "Ne supra erepidani sutor judicaret " — let the cobbler stick 
to his last. 



took a pencil, and drew upon the same line or panel a Btill 
finer line, and going away, gave orders to the old woman, that 
when Apelles returned she was to show him " that," and tell 
him it was whom he sought. Apelles returned, and, blushing 
to see himself surpassed, drew a third line between or upon 
these two (secuit tineas), in a third color, and attained the 
ultimatum of subtlety, leaving no possibility of being surpassed. 
When Protogenes returned a second time, he confessed himself 
vanquished, and immediately sought out Apelles. This panel, 
continues Pliny, was handed down a wonder for posterity, and 
particularly to artists; for, notwithstanding it contained only 
those three scarcely visible lines, still it was the most noble 
work in the gallery of the Imperial Palace on the Palatine, 
although snrrounded by the finest paintings of the most re- 
nowned masters. Now this gallery was destroyed by the hrst 
fire which consumed that palace in the time of Augustus ; the 
picture was, therefore, not seen by Pliny, and be must conse- 
sequently have described it either from a written account, or 
from some other indirect source; and to this circumstance, 
perhaps, is owing much of the obscurity of this subject. 

It is barely possible to conceive, as many antiquarians have 
believed, that the word linea may be interpreted quite literally, 
as a simple line : supposing the three lines to have been one 
within the other. The feat then would have been, in the first 
instance, the drawing a line with mathematical nicety. Bat 
this performance was surpassed by drawing another line so 
snbtle as to be contained within the former: and still more 
surprising would be a third and final contained Hue, because of 
its transcendent delicacy. The three colors would be abso- 
lutely necessary to distinguish each separate effort, and the 
third line may be strictly said to have cut the other two (secuit 
lineas). The command of hand necessary to trace with a 
brush three lines (the last, at least, of which must have been 
nearly invisible) one within the other, would be most extraor- 
dinary. It is true that this implies mere manual dexterity, 
which is not especially calculated to excite the admiration of 
painters now; but the difficulty was in this case certainly 
enormous, and a panel with such a singular history of two of 
the greatest masters of their art attached to it, might haye 
been an especial object of wonder to painters, and by a kind 
of esoteric process it might even come to be considered the 
most noble work (omnique opere noUliorem) of the Palatine 
collection. 

However, if the text of Pliny will not allow ns to interpret 
UnecB as three distinct rival sketches, it is far more probable 
to suppose that Apelles made outlines of some part of the 
human figure according to the ideal standard of antiquity, 
which was improved upon by Protogenes, whose Hoe was in its 
turn surpassed by the second effort of Apelles, the final faultless 
line passing both upon and between the original line of Apelles, 
and the correcting line of Protogenes; thus the two former 
lines were intersected, but all three were easily distinguishable 
because executed in distinct colors. It is greatly in support of 
this view that we know the ancients paid extreme attention to 
delicate and finely undulating outline drawing; in which long 
preparatory exercises, both with the style or stylus (graphis) 
and brush (pencillias), sometimes with black on a white ground 
and sometimes with white on a black, were considered neces- 
sary before the scholar was permitted to use c -lors. Fuselt re- 
marks, also, that instead of imagining superhuman facility of 
execution in sweeping in the figures on vases without any guid- 
ing design beneath, we need only admire the care and dexterity 
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■with wliich the preparatory outlines must have been executed. 
The fact that in this contest the painters used different colors, 
favors, likewise, this explanation; for, had not the lines been 
intermingled, there would have been no occasion for different 
colors. * 

Of Protogenes, who was a famous aoiraal painter, is told a 
somewhat apocryphal story; that, having tried unsuccessfully 
over and over again to represent foam on the mouth of a dog, 
he threw a sponge at the dog's head in a fit of impatience, 
which, to his astonishment, obtained the desired effect. An- 
other story is more probable, viz. that, having introduced a bird 
into a picture, and finding, from the excellent manner in which 
it was painted, that it attracted attention from more important 
parts of his work, the artist for this- reason effaced it. Pliny 
states that a picture of Jalysus, by Protogenes, was painted over 
four times, in order that, should the uppermost picture be 
destroyed, another might be fouud underneath uninjured. The 
reason assigned by Pliny is too absurd to require comment; in 
the "four times" we may see, however, a resemblance to the 
modern method of dead coloring, first and second painting, 
glazing, etc. 

Another famous painter of this period was Euphranor. He 
painted in encaustic, and was equally celebrated both as sculp- 
tor and painter. Pausias and Nicias were, however, the two 
greatest encaustic painters. Pausias distinguished himself by 
his figures of children, his animal and flower pieces, and (which 
began with him) the painting of laounaria — that is, the decora- 
tive ceiling pictures, afterward common, consisting of single 
figures, flowers, and arabesques. The ornamenting of laounaria 
with painted stars and the like, had previously been practised 
in temples. Nicias declined to sell his masterpiece to Ptole- 
my I., of Egypt, for a sum offered of about £14,000 ; he pre- 
sented it to the city of Athens. The subject of this picture was 
the "Eegion of Hades," from the Odyssey. Athenioo (another 
encaustic painter), Echion, Theon, and Asclepiodorus were also 
celebrated. 

The glorioos Art of this period is lost to us; yet even the 
pictures ou vases (with thinly-scattered bright figures) give 
U3 an exalted idea of the progress and achievement of the 
art of design, if we venture from the productions of generally 
little more than common handicraftsmen to draw conclusions 
as to the works of the first artists. Among the excavations 
at Volci were found numerous specimens of vases, illustrating 
different styles; bnt, of those discovered at Nola, the mass are 
of this later date, and some exhibit exquisite ease, delicacy, and 
grace. 

Two questions are often asked in reference to both the paint- 
ing and sculpture of ancient Greece : Did the artists work from 
any prescribed system or established canon of the relative pro- 
portions of the human figure? and, Were they acquainted with 
anatomy? 

In regard to the first question, it may be affirmed that the 
ancients certainly did consider a standard of human form desira- 
ble; and they recognized at least one statue, viz. the Lance- 
bearer of Polycletus, as canonical. "Vitruvius, also, takes human 
proportion as a measure of perfection, applying its rules to 
architecture, and indeed to every object of taste. The text of 
the canon preserved in the third book of the "Treatise on 
Architecture," by Vitruvius, is, however, obscure and unim- 
portant. But Mr. Bonomi, in a little pamphlet before alluded 
to, states that there exists iu the library of the Academy of 
Venice a drawing by Leonardo da Vinci, and a translation into 



Italian by that celebrated artist, of that part of the treatise of 
the ancient architect which clears up the obscurity in all the 
existing editions, in a way that makes it probable Leonardo 
mnst have had access to some copy of Vitruvius wliich has not 
come down to us. The drawing of a man inscribed in a circle 
and a square, together with the translation of Leonardo, are 
given by Mr. Bonomi, but perspective would render these and 
similar rules almost in every case of limited application in paint- 
ing. Yet Flaxman remarks: "It is impossible to see the 
numerous figures springing, jumping, dancing, and falling in the 
Herculaneum paintings, on the painted vas.es, and the antique 
bassi-relievi, without being assured that the painters and sculp- 
tors must have employed geometrical figures to determine the 
degrees of curvature in the body, and angular and rectilinear 
extent of the limbs, and to fix the centre of gravity." Never- 
theless, in the face of this authority, we believe that all who 
have drawn the human figure will agree with us that the ad- 
vantages of such geometrical figures would necessarily be 
limited, if, indeed, not altogether problematical. 

In answer to the second question — Were the ancient Greek 
masters acquainted with anatomy? — we may reply, not neces- 
sarily, if by anatomy is merely meant dissection. In the dead 
subject, all that can be learnt is the origin and insertion of the 
muscles — knowledge to be obtained sufficiently without dissec- 
tion. The muscles themselves become too flaccid, and too much 
unlike the living fibre, to render the study of them indispensa- 
ble to the artist; although Haydon believed that the Greeks 
dissected. But anatomy, we have seen, was in some way 
taught in the school of Pamphilus. Sir Charles Bell says: 
" Although in Greece the dead were burned, and no artists 
dissected the human body, yet they certainly had the means of 
learning the nature of a bone, muscle, and tendon. No more 
was necessary; the rest was before them. Fine as their 
athletes were in youth, they were subject to the decay of age. 
Now, in comparing the frame of a man advanced in years, 
especially if in earlier life he had been remarkable for * thews 
and sinews,' with the young and active, everything essential to 
the painter and sculptor may be observed. If the Greeks had 
before them the most admired forms of youth and manhood, 
they had also the 'time-honored wrestler,' who in old age 
exhibited, almost as in the dead anatomy, every muscle, origin, 
and insertion, every tendon and every vein. I know how far 
this manner of demonstrating the anatomy may be carried. 
Having, in rny lectures on surgery, taken the living man, the 
academy model, to illustrate the practice in fractures and dislo- 
cations, I was accustomed to introduce a powerful muscular 
fellow to my class, with this appeal : 'In the exercise of your 
profession you have to judge of the displacement of the limbs, 
and the joints disfigured by dislocations, fractures, or tumor ; 
but not one of you, perhaps, has ever looked on the natural 
body itself.' In giving these lessons, I became aware how 
much of the structure of the muscles and articulations might be 
demonstrated without actual dissection."* This passage ecems 
to us to dispose of this second query. 

From the time of Alexander (or, at least, from about 300 b.o.) 
Art rapidly deteriorated, scarcely another name of note occur- 
ring. The subjects chosen prove the decay of the higher 
branches. Caricatures are common, and rhyparography, still- 
life or genrej makes its appearance, Pyreicos being its most 

* "Anatomy of Expression," p. 205. 

f Still-life is the exact imitation of immobile objects, such as fruit, 
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famous master. Scenograpliy was applied to the decoration of 
the palaces of the great. The love of magnificence even de- 
manded the decoration of painting for floors; whence mosaic 
art arose, and soon became bo developed that great combats of 
' heroes and battle scenes were represented. Vase-painting died 
out during this period, and soonest in the mother country. 
Pillage and devastation now commenced with the victories of 
the Roman generals, till the porticoes and temples at Home 
wiire filled with stolen works of Art. 
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TIIE OXFORD MUSEUM. 

As a Museum of Natural History is about to be erected at 
Cambridge, Mass., we make allusion to a building for a similar 
purpose, but on a much more comprehensive scale, recently 
erected at Oxford, England, and called the Oxford Museum. 
This structure is a remarkable work on account of its architec- 
tural' features, besides beiug worthy of note on account of the 
enthusiasm which it has excited among lovers of science and 
among the graduates of the University, many of whom have 
given their time, thought and money to it as to a labor of love. 
A history of the undertaking has been compiled by Dr. Acland, 
aided by Buskin, both of whom were actively concerned in 
superintending the construction of the building. 

The Oxford Museum is attached to the famous Oxford Uni- 
versity, and is intended to afford increased facilities for study in 
respect to "an extension of the national education in the direc- 
tion of natural science." The building is in the Gothic style, 
and, according to the plan in Acland and Buskin's book, is 
about 300 feet long by 150 feet wide, inclosing within the main- 
body of the structure a quadrangular court over 100 feet square. 
"What its cost will be when completed we do not know; suffi- 
cient to say that £30,000 have been allowed by the University 
for the shell of the building, while various sums for various 
purposes have been contributed by friends and graduates of the 
University. Among these donations are eleven statues, five of 
which are the gift of the Queen, costing from £70 to £100 each, 
and various shafts or columns with capitals, costing from £5 to 
£10 each, together with specific sums for inscriptions, carving, 
sculpture and ornamentation, among which is one of £300 from 
Buskin toward carving the windows of the front. 

The object of the building being to afford a common habita- 
tion tinder one roof for "the departments of Astronomy, 
Geometry, Experimental Physics, with their Mathematics ; 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, Anatomy, Physiolo- 
gy and Medicine," the architect has aimed to illustrate, in a 
measure, these departments by appropriate symbols wherever 
they could be expressed upon its construction. One of the 
most successful and interesting parts of the building in this 
respect, is the collection of columns within the court, all of 
them being of polishable stones "from quarries which furnish 
examples of many of the most important rocks of the British 
Islands." Of these shafts there are one hundred and twenty- 
five surrounding the court. The capitals of these columns con- 
flowers, and eatables. Genre is a French word applied to those sub- 
jects for which there is no other name, and which are, therefore, 
classed as of a certain "genre" or kind. The subjects of genre 
painting need not be low, as in Dutch pictures, but they must be 
familiar. A genre picture, though it may not admit of being other- 
wise classified, yet may partake of something of the qualities of all. 



sist of appropriate natural objects, either plants or animals, 
illustrating different climates and various epochs, and all are 
so arranged as to present in one view an approximately com- 
plete illustration of the geological and vegetable kingdoms. 
The ornamentation of the building is likewise made subservient 
to the same end. Some of the ornameDts are of wrought iron, 
and generally wrought by hand ; these £11 the spandrils of 
arches, and represent large interwoven branches, "with leaf 
and flower and fruit, of lime, chestnut, sycamore, walnut, palm, 
and other trees and shrubs, of native or of exotic growth ; and 
in various parts of the lesser decoration?, in the capitals, and 
nestled in the trefoils of the girders, leaves of elm^ brier, water- 
lily, passion-flower, ivy and holly." Offers of money for inscrip- 
tions have been made, and judgiDg by the publication of the 
names of donors under the heading of "inscriptions," some of 
them must have been accepted. 

The above particulars are some of the important archi- 
tectural features of the building ; they are proofs of thought 
with reference to the meaning of the structure, independ- 
ent of whatever thought may be bestowed upon the exte- 
rior design and the details of its plan and construction, and they 
are eminently suggestive. Among other decorations the statues 
are worthy of note. These already consist of the following emi- 
nent men: Bacon, Galileo, Newton, Leibnitz, Oersted — presented 
by the Queen ; Aristotle, Hippocrates, Ouvier, Davy, Linn© as 
and Watt — presented by graduates and others. Of the statues 
still required, there are to be of the ancients, statues of Archi- 
mides, Euclid, Hipparchus and Pliny. Of the moderns, Coper- 
nicus, Franklin, Fresnel, Herschel, Huggens, Kepler, Lagrange, 
Laplace, Volta, Black, Cavendish, Dalton, Lavoisier, Priestley, 
Stephenson, Bell, Haller, Harvey, Hunter, Jussieu, Bay and 
Sydenham. 

A structure like the Oxford Museum challenges the admira- 
tion of the world. "We do not know why the principles that 
governed its construction, particularly as regards competent 
superintendents, should not, to a certain extent, be, considered 
in the new Cambridge Museum, If a similar regard for the 
principle of unity had controlled the decoration of the Capitol- 
extension at Washington, this building would have been a 
greater honor to the country. To go still further back, from 
bad to worse, we would mention the foolish show-box of the 
Smithsonian Institute; this building might have been put up 
under similar auspices, and have stood before the country a 
noble monument, had it not been controlled by politicians* the 
cost of this absurd structure would be ample for one Oxford 
Museum. 

Dr. Acland's book furnishos evidence bearing upon an im- 
portant point in respect to the construction of a building, namely 
interference with the architect. The evidence is briefly but 
frankly stated, so we quote the passage. The Doctor says: 

" The present is the second roof that has been erected ; for 
it had heen believed that a departure could be safely made from 
the original designs of Deaoe and Woodward (the architects) 
for the sake of lightness of form. .... The experiment 
failed, and a structure on the principle of the original design 
has replaced the first attempt." 

ABOHITEOTURAL GOSSIP. 

St. Louis. — A new Gothic church is to be erected for the 
Christ Church congregation of this place. Leopold Eidlitz, 
architect. 



